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Elaborate histories of the United Stat^ have been shly 
written, while oompenda and school histories— well adapted 
to the place the; are designed to fill — are nameroaa. Be- 
tween theee compeuds and the works extending from four 
to twelTe Tolnmes there is necessity, as well as room, for a 
history that shall be snfSoiently elaborate to trace the 
direct inflnenceB that have had effect in moulding the 
character of the Nation and its inetitations, moral and 
political — one that treats more fully of the "Inner Life" 
of the American people, and bo constructed that the reader 
con obtain a clear conception of the forces that have made 
- the Kation what it is. In accordance with this view, the 
• .resent work is designed to present, aa fully as is consistent 
fviib. such a plan, those events which are interesting in 
I themselTea tmd characteristio of the times and people. 

While the antbor has aruled himself as mach as posaible 

'' of original authorities, and acknowledges his obligstious to 

i the many elaborate United States and State histories, his 

main effort has been to set forth our story in his own 

langn^, wrought into a conseoatire narratiTe, confining 

himself to the trv« elementt of history — that is, only to 

those eventa and principles that hare had influence; 

making, as occasion requires, an informal summary of the 

' lees important facts or events, in order to keep perfect the 
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thread of the narratiTe. Among the motive forces, due 
recognition haa been giren to the influence of moral truths 
derived from the Bible, in leading the people to cherish 
liberty of speech, free institutions, and the general educa- 
tion of their children. 

The reader has no reason to quarrel with the facts of 
History; but it is his privilege and duty to deduce from , 
them his own inferences. In these latter days public docu- 
ments are published to the world; thus the materials for 
writing history become accessible. By this means the 
leading facts of the late Civil War are as well known 
to-day as they ever will be. Some incidents and complica- 
tions in the careers of individaala will be revealed only 
when the "Life and Times" of each comes to be written. 
This latter class of material, unfortunately often largely 
embelllslied and explained by, perhaps, unconscious apolo- 
gies and after-thoughts, may throw light upon personal 
motives and actions, but will shed little upon the great 
events themselves. For in that exciting period statesmen 
groped their way ; no man saw the end from the beginning. J 
The same may be said of the unforeseen consequences of 
our mterference on behalf of Onba and the war that ensued 
thereonr An overruling Hand brought about the great 
result, not by the plannings of men, but in spite of them. 

It is hoped that the intelligent reader will find in these 
volumes a succinct as well as a comprehensive view of the 
history of the American people, and of the influential 
elements that have gone to form their characteristics and 
their Government. 

J. H. P. 

Kkw Yoke Cm, 
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True Americanism 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

PTRIOTISM was once deHned as "the last refuge of a 
scoundrel;" and somebody has recently remarked that 
when Dr. Johnson gave this definition he was ignorant of the 
infinite possibilities contained in the word "reform." Of 
course both gibes were quite justifiable, in so far as they were 
aimed at people who use noble names to cloak base purposes. 
Equally of course the man shows little wisdom and a low sense 
(^ duty who fails to see that love of country is one of the ele< 
mental virtues, even though scoundrels play upon it for their 
own selfish ends ; and, inasumch as abuses continually grow up 
in civic life as in all other kinds of life, the statesman is indeed 
a weakling who hesitates to refonn these abuses because the 
word " reform " is often on the lips of men who are silly or 
dishonest. 

What is true of patriotism and reform is true also of Ameri- 
canism. There are plenty of scoundrels always ready to try to 
belittle reform movements or to bolster up existing iniquities 
in the name of Americanism; but this does not alter the fact 
that the man who can do most in this country is and must be 
the man whose Americanism is most sincere and intense. Out- 
rageous though it is to use a noble idea as the cloak for evil, it 
19 still worse to ass^ the noble idea itself because it can thus 
be used. The men who do iniquity in the name of patriotism, 
of reform, of Americanism, are merely one small division of the 
class that has always existed and wUl always exist — the cUf 
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of hypocrites and demagogues, the class that is always prcKnpt 
to stfid the watchwords of righteousness and use them in the 
interests of evil-doing. 

The stoutest and truest Americans are the very men who 
have the least sympathy with the people who invoke the spirit 
ctf Americanism to aid what is vicious in our government, or to 
throw obstacles in the way of those who strive to reform it. 
It is contemptible to oppose a movement for good because that 
movement has already succeedol somewhere else, or to cham- 
pion an existing abuse because our people have always been 
wedded to it. To appeal to national prejudice against a given 
reform movement is in every way unworthy and silly. It is 
as childbh to denounce free trade because Et^land has 
adopted it as to advocate it for the same reason. It Is emi- 
nently proper, in dealing with the tariff, to consider the effect 
of tariff legislation in time past upon other nations as well as 
the effect upon our own ; but in drawing conclusions it is in 
the last dc^ee foolish to try to excite prejudice against one 
system because it is in vogue in some given country, or to 
try to excite prejudice in its favor because the economists 
of that country have found that it was suited to their own 
peculiar needs. In attempting to solve our difficult prob- 
lem (rf municipal government it is mere folly to refuse to 
pr(^t hy n^tever is good in the examples of Manchester and 
Berlin because these cities are foreign, exactly as it is mere 
folly blindly to copy their examples without reference to our 
own totally different conditions. As for the absurdi^ d de- 
claiming against civil-service reform, tor instance, as " Chmese," 
because written examinations have been used in China, it 
would be quite as wise to dedaim against gunpowder because 
it was 6rst utilized by the same pec^le. In short, the man 
whe^ whetiier fmn mere dull fs^ujty or from an active interest 
in misgovemment, tries to appeid to American prejudice 
agauist things foreign, so as to induce Americans to oppose 
any mcum for good, diould be lodced on by his fellow coun- 
tryBtn with the heartiest contempt. So mud) for the men 
who wppml to tlie spirit <^ Americanism to sustain us in 
wr(nig-<l(Hng. But we must never let our ctmtempt for these 
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men blind us to the nobility of the idea which they strive to 
degi*ade. 

We Americans have many grave problems to solve, many 
threatening evils to fight, and many deeds to do, if, as we hope 
and believe, we have the wisdom, the strength, the courage, 
and the virtue to do them. But we must face facts as they 
are. We must neither suirender ourselves to a foolish opti- 
mism, nor succumb to a timid and ignoble pessimism. Our 
nation is that one among all the nations of the earth which 
holds in its hands the fate of the coming years. We enjoy 
exceptional advantages, and are menaced by exceptional dan- 
gers; and all signs indicate that we shall either fail greatly or 
succeed greatly. I firmly believe that we shall succeed; but 
we must not foolishly blink the dangers by which we are 
threatened, for that is the way to fail. On the c(Hitrary, we 
must soberly set to work to find out all we can about the exist* 
ence and extent of every evil, must acknowledge it to be such, 
and must then attack it with unyielding resolution. There 
are many such evils, and each must be fought after a separate 
fashion; yet there is one quality which we must bring to the 
solution of every problem — that is, an intense and fervid 
Americanism. We shall never be successful over the dangers 
that confront us ; we shall never achieve true greatness, nor 
reach the lofty ideal which the founders and preservers of our 
mighty Federal Republic have set before us, unless we are 
Americans in heart and soul, in spirit and purpose, keenly alive 
to the resp(msibili^ implied m the very name of American, 
and proud bey<md measure of the glorious privilege of bear- 
ingit. 

ThCTC are two or three sides to the question of American- 
ism, and two or three senses in which the word " Americanism " 
can be used to express the antithesis of what is unwholesome 
and undeshable. In the first place we wish to be broadly 
American and national, as opposed to being local or sectional. 
We do not wish, in politics, in literature, or m art, to develc^ 
that unwholesome parochial spuit, that over-exaltation of the 
little community at the expense of the great nation, which pro- 
duces what has heea described as the patriotism of the village 
16 
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the patriotism of the belfry. Politically, the indulgence of this 
spirit was the chief cause of the calamities which , befell the 
ancient republics of Greece, the mediaeval republics of Italy, 
and the petty states of Germany as it was in the last century. 
It is this spirit of provincial patriotism, this inability to take a 
view of broad adhesion to the whole nation that has been the 
chief among the causes that have produced such anarchy in 
the South American States, and which have resulted in pre- 
senting to us, not one great Spanish-American federal nation 
stretching from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, but a squab- 
bling multitude of revolution-ridden states, not, one of which 
stands even in the second rank as a power. However, politi- 
cally, this question of American nationality has been settled 
once for all. We are no longer in danger of repeating in our 
history the shameful and contemptible disasters that have be- 
fallen the Spanish possessions on this continent since they 
threw off the yoke of Spain. Indeed, there is, all through our 
life, very ratich less of this parochial spirit than there was 
formerly. Still there is an occasional outcropping here and 
there; and it is just as well that we should keep steadily in 
mind the futility of talking of a Northern hterature or a South- 
ern literature, an Eastern or a Western school of art or science. 
Joel Chandler Harris is emphatically a national writer; so is 
Mark Twain, They do not write merely for Georgia or Mis- 
souri or California any more than for Illinois or Connecticut; 
they write as Americans and for all people who can read Eng- 
lish. St. Gaudens lives in New York; but his work is just as 
distinctive of Boston or Chicago. It is of very great conse- 
quence that we should have a full and ripe literary develop- 
ment in the United States, but it is not of the least conse- 
quence whether New York, or Boston, or Chicago, or San 
Francisco becomes the literary or artistic center of the United 
States. 

There is a second side to this question of a broad American- 
ism, however. The patriotism of the village or the belfry is 
bad, but the lack of all patriotism is even worse. There are 
philosophers who assure us that, in the future, patriotism will 
be regarded not as a virtue at all, but merely as a mental stage 
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in the journey toward a state of feeling when our patriotism 
will include the whole human race and all the world. This 
may be so; but the age of which these philosophers speak is 
still several seons distant. In fact, philosophers of this type 
are so very advanced that they are of no practical service to 
the present generation. It may be that, in ages so remote 
that we cannot now understand any of the feelings of those 
who will dwell in them, patriotism mil no longer be regarded 
as a virtue, exactly as it may be that in those remote ages 
people will look down upon and disregard monogamic mar- 
riage; but as things now are and have been for two or three 
thousand years past, and are likely to be for two or three thou- 
sand years to come, the words " home " and " country " mean a 
great deal. Nor do they show any tendency to lose their sig- 
nificance. At present, treason, like adultery, ranks as one of 
the worst of all possible crimes. 

One may fall very far short of treason and yet be an unde- 
sirable citizen in the community. The man who becomes 
Europeanized, who loses his power of doing good work on this 
side of the water, and who loses his love for his native land, is 
not a traitor; but he is a silly and undesirable citizen. He is 
as emphatically a noxious element in our body politic as b the 
man who comes here from abroad and remains a foreigner. 
Nothing will more quickly or more surely disqualify a man 
from doing good work in the world than the acquirement of 
that flaccid habit of mind which its possessors style cosmopoli- 
tanism. 

It is not only necessary to Americanize the immigrants of 
foreign birth who settle among us, but it is even more neces- 
sary for those among us who are by birth and descent already 
Americans not to throw away our birthright, and, with incredi- 
ble and contemptible folly, wander back to bow down before 
the alien gods whom our forefathers forsook. It is hard to be- 
lieve that there is any necessity to warn Americans that, when 
they seek to model themselves On the lines of other civiliza- 
tions, they make themselves the butts of all right-thinking 
men; and yet the necessity certainly exists to give this warn- 
ing to many of our citizens who pride themselves on their 
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standing in the world of art and letters, or, perchance; on idiat 
they would style their social leadership in tiie comaumity. It 
is always better to be an original than an imitation, even when 
the imitation is <A something better than the original; but 
vhaX shall we say of the fool who is content to be an imitaticm 
of something worse ? Even if the wealdings who seek to be 
other than Americans were right in deeming other nations to 
be better than their own, the fact yet remains that to be a first- 
class American is fifty-fold better than to be a secood-class 
imitation of a Frenchman or Englishman. As a matter of 
fact, however, those of our countrymen who do believe in 
American inferiority are always individuals who, however culti- 
vated, have some organic weakness in their moral or mental 
make-up ; and the great mass t^ our people, who are robustly 
patriotic, and who have sound, healthy minds, are justified in 
regarding these feeble ren^ades with a half-impatient and half- 
amused scorn. 

We believe in waging relentless war on rank-growing evils 
of all kinds, and it makes no difference to us if they happen to 
be of purely native growth. We grasp at any good, no matter 
whence it comes. We do not accept the evil attendant upon 
another system of government as an adequate excuse for that 
attendant upon our own; the fact that the courtier is a scamp 
does not render the demagogue any the less a scoundreL But 
it remains true that, in spite <^ all our faults and shortcomings, 
DO other land offers such glorious possibilities to the man able 
to take advantage of them, as does ours ; it renuuns true that 
no one c^ our people can do any work really worth dcnng unless 
he does it primarily as an American. It is because certain 
classes of our people still retain their spirit of colonial depen* 
dence on, and exaggerated deference to, European ojrinion, 
that they fail to accomplish what they ought to. It is precisely 
along the lines where we have wtnked most independently that 
we have accompli^ed the greatest results; and H is in ihote 
professions where there has been no servility to, but merely a 
wise profiting by, fordgn experience, tiiat we have tHToduced 
our greatest men. Our soldiers and statemen and mators; 
nr cxplortn, our wikkmess-winnos, and commonvadtb- 



